











Spenssr is the greatest of word-painters. At his bid- 
ding the misty and unmoving images of things put on 
life and disi.. ztness, and forms of beauty float before 
us in all the realities of personification, Hear how he 
describes the “ lusty Spring :”"— 
“ So forth issued the Seasons of the year. 

First, 1 Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers, 

That freshly budded and new bloors did bear, 

In which a thousand birds had built their bowers, 

That sweétly sung to call forth paramours; 

And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 

A gilt engraven morion he did wear ; 

That as some did him love, so others did him _ om 
PENSER, 


Poets of all time have personified the Seasons—jolly 
Spring, aged Winter, are embodied in painting or 
sculpture, It is scarcely ible to find an ordinary 
description of nature without this personification. 
Thus, a true old poet:— 
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“ Earth now is green, and heaven is blue; 
| Spring, which makes all new, 
olly Spring doth entet ; 

Sweet young suribeams do subdue 

Angry, aged Winter. 
Winds are mild, and seas are calm, 
Every meadow flows with balm, 

The earth wears all herriches; 
Harmonious birds sing such a psalm 

As ear and heart bewitches.” 

Sir J. Davies. 


The prevailing sentiment which hails the return of 
Spring is cheerfulness. is is especially the tone of 
our elder writers, who translated the freshness of the 
external world into a feeling such as flowers and birds 
appear to express :— 


“* The Winter with Wie grit steome we tangs See abide 
hae th Justy green the earth hath newly 
i 
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The trees have leaves, the boughs do spread, new changed is 


the year, - 
The water-brooks are clean sunk down, the pleasant boughs 


appear; . 
The Spring is come, the goodly nymphs now dance in 
every place: 
Thus hath the year, most pleasantly, of lately chang'd her 


face,” 
Surrey. 


“* Now each creature joys the other, 
Passing happy days and hours ; 
One bird reports unto another, 
In the fall of silver showers ; 
Whilst the earth, our common mother, 
Hath her bésom deck’d with flowers : 
Whilst the nearest torch of heaven 
With bright rays warms Flora’s lap, 
Making nights and days both even, 
Cheering plants with freshness’ sap.’’ 
DANIEL. 


“ The earth, late chok‘d with showers, 
Ts now array'd in green, 
Her bosom springs with flowers, 
The air dissolves her teen ; 
The woods are deck'd with leaves, 
And trees are clothed gay ; 
And Flora, crown’d with ves, 
With oaken boughs doth play. 
The birds upon the trees 
Do sing with pleasant voices, 
And chaunt in their degrees 
Their loves and lucky choices.” 
LopcE. 


The simplest description of the simplest occurrence 
of Spring,— a passing shower,—has a tone of cheerful- 
ness even when expressed by one who merely describes 


what he has seen :-— 


“ Away to that snug nook ; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first drips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 
To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills ; 
And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crush of many sounds—the thrush is stil]. 
There are sweet scents about us; the violet hides 
On that green bank ; the primrose sparkles there : 
The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 
And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 
But now the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 
The air is clear again, and the far woods 
Shine out in their early green. Let’s onward then, 
For the first blossoms peep about our path, 
The lambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes,’’ 

ANON, 


But the most pleasant aspects of external nature 
may, by their opposition to a prevailing mood of the 
inner man, call forth ideas of Melancholy ;—but even 
in the saddest expression of this feeling, there must be 
a tribute to the beauty and joyfulness which thus 
saddens by the force of contrast. We select three 
examples :— 


“The budding floweret blushes at the light, 
The mees be sprinkled with the yellow hue, 
In daisied mantles is the mountain dight, 
The neshe er with the dew; 
The trees enleafed, into heaven t, 
do blow, to w din is brought, 
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The evening comes, and brings the dew along, 
The rodie welkin sheeneth to the eyne, 
Around the alestake minstrels sing the song, 
Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine ; 
T lay me on the grass: yet to my will, 
Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still.” 
CuaTrerton, 


“ Now in her green mantle blythe nature arrays, 
And listens the lambkins that bleat o'er the braes, 
While birds warble welcomes in ilka green shaw ; 
But to me it's delightless—my Nannie’s awa. 


The snaw-drap and primrose our woodlands adorn, 
And violets bathe in the weet o’ the morn: 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly they Llaw, 
They mind me o° Nanuie—my Nannie’s awa. 


Thou laverock that springs frae the dews o’ the lawn, 
The shepherd to warn o’ the grey-breaking dawn, 
And thou, mellow mavis, that hails the night-fa’, 
Gie over for pity—my Nannie’s awa. 


Come autumn sae pensive, in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi’ tidins o’ nature’s decay ; 
The dark, dreary winter, and wild-driving snaw, 
Alane can delight me—now Nannie’s awa.” 
Pourns. 


* Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year ; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, re-appear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bicr. 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere ; 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the earth’s heart has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst ; 
Diffuse themselves; and spend in love's delight 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might.” 
Sugiiey. 


A higher sentiment than this, not des 


year :— 


‘* At Pentecost, which brings 

The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop's-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 
The green trees whispered low and mild : 

It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild ! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 

As if I were a boy ; 


And ever whispered, mild and low, 

* Come, be a child once more!’ * 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

O, I could not choose but go 

Into the woodlands hoar. 


Iuto the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere ! 
Nature with folded bands seemed thera, 
Kueeling at ber evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stootl, 


(Marcn 8, 


nding, but 
solemn, not melancholy, but calm, is the Devotion 
which waits upon the soothing charms of the opening 
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Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous piues ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And where the sunshine darted through 
Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

In long aud sloping lines. 


And, failing on my weary brain, 
Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 
As once upon the flower.” 
LONGFELLOW, 


However varied may be the expression of the poeti- 
cal feeling, —whether the prevailing idea of the poet's 
mind be in unison with the external world of beauty, 
or not—we may be sure that the influences of nature 
have poured a balm into the recesses of the deepest 
sorrow. The tender melancholy might have been 
gloom and despair but for the admonitions without, 
that a spirit of discontent is a sin against the spirit of 
Love, that fills the earth with gladness. 





Want of Good Roads in Portugal_—The great, tne crying 
evil of Portugal—the cause which has prevented the develop- 
ment of her many valuable resources—which has been alone 
sufficient to keep her behind other countries, has been the want 
of easy communication between the different parts of the king- 
dom. As an example, to show the cause of her backward state : 
—From the badness of the roads, and the ill-construction of the 
carts, two oxen will be employed an hour in dragging goods 
two miles, which a pony on a good road would draw in a quar- 
ter of the time. Suppose, then, that a pony does not eat more 
than one ox, therefore he does the work in the same space of 
time as eight oxen, one man or boy being employed instead 
of four, or rather of eight, for the ox-carts require two attend- 
ants, a man and a boy. Thus, in truth, on a good road one boy 
with a pony and cart will do the work of eight men, eight oxen, 
and four carts in Portugal—the wear and tear of carts and roads 
being less in the former than in the latter case. Can it be sur- 
prising, then, that the Portuguese have not kept pace with the 
rest of Europe in wealth and general prosperity ?—New Quar- 
terly Revicw. 


Nobles of the Olden Time.—By far the most remarkable and 
significant event in the whole history of Anglo-Saxon commerce, 
is the law passed in the reign of King Athelstan, in the second 
quarter of the tenth century, by which it was enacted that every 
merchant who should have made three voyages over the sea with 
a ship and carge his own should have the rank of a thane or 
nobleman. The liberality of this law has usually been ascribed 
exclusively to the enlightened judgment of Athelstan; but we 
are entitled to presume that it must have been also in some de- 
gree in accordance with the general feeling of the country ; for, 
not to mention that it must have been passed with the consent of 
the Wittenagemot, it is unlikely that so able and prudent as 
well as popular a monarch as Athelstan would have attempted 
in regard to such a matter to do violence to public opinion, with- 
out the acquiescence and support of which the measure could 
have had little efficacy or success. We may take this decree 
conferring the honours of nobility upon commerce, therefore, as 
testifying not only to the liberality and wisdom of Athelstan, 
but also to the estimation in which commerce had already 
come to be held among the English people. It may be regarded 
as a proof that the Anglo-Saxons had never entertained much of 
that prejudice against the pursuits of trade, which we find so 
strongly manifested during the middle ages, wherever the political 
and social institutions were moulded upon, and fully animated 
by, the spirit of the feudal seston) Edbig of British Com- 
merce,’ — Knight's Weekly Volume. 


Chaucer’s Poetry.—The poetry of Chaucer is really, in all 
essential respects, about the greenest and freshest in our language. 
We have some higher poetry than Chaucer's—poetry that has 
more of the character of a revelation, or a voice from another 
world : we have none in which there is either a more abandoning 
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tion. He may be said to verify, in another sense, the remark ot 
Bacon, that what we commonly call antiquity was really the 
pte of the world: his poetry seems to breathe of a time when 

umanity was younger and more joyous-hearted than it now is, 
Undoubtedly he had an advantage as to this matter, in having 
been the first great poet of his country. Occupying this position, 
he stands in some degree between each of his successors and na- 
ture. The sire of a nation’s minstrelsy is of necessity, though it 
may be unconsciously, regarded by all who come after him as 
almost a portion of nature—as one whose utterances are not so 
much the echo of hers as in very deed ber own living voice— 
carrying in them a spirit as original and divine as the music of 
her running brooks, or of her breezes among the leaves. And 
there is not wanting something of reason in this idolatry. It is 
he alone who has conversed with nature directly, and without an 
interpreter—who has looked upon the glory of her countenance 
unveiled, and received upon his heart the perfect image of what 
she is.—Knight's Weekly Volume, ‘ Literature and Learning in 
England.’ 


Method of arresting the Sands in the Plains of Gascony.— 
Once aware of the fact that certain plants throve in the sands of 
downs, Bremontier saw that they alone were capable of staying 
their progress and consolidating them. The grand object was to 
get plants to grow in moving sand, and to protect them from the 
violent winds which blow off the ocean, until their roots had got 
firm hold of ,the soil. Downs do not bound the ocean like 
beaches. From the base of the first hillocks to the line which 
marks the extreme height of spring-tides, there is always a level 
over which the sand sweeps without pausing. It was upon this 
level space that Bremontier sowed his first belt of pine and furze- 
seeds, sheltering it by meaus of green branches, fixed by forked 

to the ground, and. in such a way that the wind should 
have least hold upon them, viz. by turning the lopped extremi- 
ties towards the wiud. Experience has shown that, by proceeding 
thus, fir and furze-seeds not only germinate, but that the young 
plants grow with such rapidity, that by and by they form a 
thick belt, a yard and more in height. Success is now certain. 
The plantation, so far advanced, arrests the sand as it comes from 
the bed of the sea, and forms an effectual barrier to the other 
belts that are made to succeed it towards the interior. When 
the trees are five or six years of age, a new plantation is made 
contiguous to the first and more inland, from two hundred to 
three hundred feet in breadth; and so the process is carried on, 
until the summits of the hillocks are gradually attained. It 
was by proceeding in this way that Bremontier succeeded in 
covering the barren sands of the Arrachon basin with useful trees. 
Begun in 1787, the plantations in 1809 covered a surface of 
between 9000 and 10,000 square acres. The success of these 
plantations surpassed all expectation : in sixteen years the pine- 
trees were from thirty-five to forty feet in height. Nor was the 
growth of the furze, of the oak, of the cork, of the willow, less 
rapid. Bremontier showed for the first time in the annals of 
human industry, that movable sands might not only be stayed 
in their desolating course, but actually rendered productive— 
Law’s Translation of Boussinyault’s Rural Economy. 


Economical and Scientific Cookery—The stock-pot of the 
French artizan, says Monsieur Careme, supplies his principal 
nourishment; and it is thus managed by his wife, who, without 
the slightest knowledge of chemistry, conducts the process in a 
truly scientific manner. She first lays the meat into her earthern 
stock-pot, and pours cold water to it in the proportion of about 
two quarts to three pounds of the beef; she then places it by the 
side of the fire, where it slowly becomes hot; and as it does so 
the heat enlarges the fibres of the meat, dissolves the gelatinous 
substances which it contains, allows the albumen (or the muscu- 
lar which produces the scum) to disengage itself, and rise 
to the surface, and the ozmazome (which is the most savoury 
part of the meat) to be diffused through the broth. Thus, from 
the simple circumstance of boiling it in the gentlest manner, a 
relishing and nutritious aa will be obtained, and a dish of tender 
and palatable meat; but if the pot be placed and kept over a 
quick fire, the albumen will coagulate, harden the meat, prevent 
the water from penetrating it and the ozmazome from disengag- 
ing itself; the result will be a broth without flavour or goodness 
aud a tough, dry bit of meat.— Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery. 








or a more bounding spirit of life, a truer or fuller natural inspira- 
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(Correggio, and copy of his St. John the Evangelist.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXXVI. 


CoRREGGIO AND GIORGIONE; AND THEIR SCHOLARS. 


Waite the great —— of the Florentine school, 
with Michael Angelo at their head, were carrying out 
the principle of form, and thdse of Rome—the fol- 
lowers and imitators of Raphael—were carrying out 
the principle of erpression, and the first school deviat- 
ing into exaggeration, and the latter degenerating 
into mannerism; there arose in the north of Italy two 
extraordinary and original men who, guided by their 
own individual genius and temperament, took up dif- 
ferent principles and worked them out to perfection, 
One revelling in the illusions of chiaroscuro, so that to 
him al] nature appeared clothed in a soft transparent 
veil of lights and shadows ; the other delighting in the 





luxurious depth, of tints, and beholding all nature 
steeped in the glow of an Italian sunset. They chose 
each their world, and “ drew after them a third part of 
heaven.” 

Of the two, Giergione appears to have been the 
most original—the most of a ereator and inventor. 
Correggio may possibly have owed his a of 
melting, vanishing, outlines; and transparent shadows, 
and his peculiar feeling of grace, to Lionardo da Vinci, 
whose pictures were scattered over the whole of the 
north of Italy. Giorgione found in his own fervid me- 
lancholy character the mystery of hia colouring— warm, 
glowing, yet subdued—and the noble yet tender senti- 
ment of his heads; characteristies which, transmitted 
tu Titian, became, in colouring, more sunshiny and bril- 
liant, without losing depth and harmony ; and in expres- 
sion, more cheerful, sti}l retaining intellect and dignity. 





—— 
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We will speak first of Correggio, so styled from his 
birth-place, a smal] town not far from Modena, now 
called Reggio. His real name was Antonio Allegri, and 
he was born towards the end of the toe 4 1493. Raphael 
was at this time ten years old, Michael Angelo twenty, 
and Lionardo da Vinci in his fortieth year. The father 
of Antonio was Pellegrino Allegri, a tradesman pos- 
sessed of moderate oo in houses and land. He 
gave his son a careful education, and had him instructed 
in literature and rhetoric, as well as in the rudiments of 
art, which he imbibed ata very early age from an uncle, 
Lorenzo Allegri, a painter of little merit. Afterwards 
he studied for a short time under Andrea Mantegna; 
and although, when this painter died in 1506, Antonio 
was but thirteen, he had so far profited by his instruc- 
tions and those of Francesco Mantegna, who continued 
his father’s school, that he drew well and caught that 
taste and skill in foreshortening which distinguished his 
Jater works ; it was an art which Mantegna may almost 
be said to have invented, and which was first taught in 
his academy ; but the dry, hard, precise, meagre style 
of the Mantegna school, Correggio soon abandoned 
for a manner entirely his own, in which movement, 
variety, and above all the most delicate gradation of 
light and shadow, are the principal] elements. Al] these 

ualities are apparent in the earliest of his authen- 
ticated pictures painted in 1512, when he was about 
eighteen. It is one of the large altar-pieces in the 
Dresden gallery, called the Madonna di San Francesco, 
because St. Francis is one of the principal figures. 
The influence of the taste and manner of Lionardo da 
Vinci is very conspicuous in this picture. 

In 1519, having acquired some reputation and for- 
tune in his profession, Correggio married Girolama 
Merlini; and in the following year, being then six and 
twenty, he was commissioned to paint in fresco the 
cupola of the church of San Giovanni at Parma. He 
chose for his subject the Ascension of Christ, who in the 
centre appears soaring upwards into heaven, surrounded 
by the Twelve Apostles, seated around on clouds, atid 
who appear to be watching his progress to the realms 
above; below are the four Evangelists in the four 
arches, with the four Fathers of the Church. The 
figures in the upper part are of course colossal and 
foreshortened with admirable skill, so as to produce a 
wonderful effect when viewed from below. In the absis 
of the same church, over the high altar, he painted the 
Coronation of the Virgin, but this was destroyed when 
the church was subsequently enlarged, and is now only 
known through engravings and the copies made by 
Anniba] Carracci, which are preserved at Naples. For 
this work Correggio received 500 gold crowns, equal 
to about 1500/. at the present day. 

Passing over, for the present, a variety of works 
which Correggio painted in the next four or five years, 
we shall only observe that the Cupola of San Giovanni 
gave so much satisfaction that he was called upon to 
decorate in the same manner the cathedral] of Parma, 
which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. And in the 
centre of the dome he represented the Assumption— 
the Madonna soaring into heaven while Christ de- 
scenids from his throne in bliss to meet her: an innu- 
merable host of saints and angels, rejoicing and singing 
hymins of triumph, surround these principal personages. 
Lower down in a circle stand the Apostles, and lower 
still] Genii bearing candelabra dnd swinging censers. 
In lunettes below are the four Evangelists, the figure 
of St. John in our illustrations being one of the finest, 
The whole composition is full of glorious life; won- 
derful for the relief, the bold and perfect fore- 
shortening, the management of the chiaroscuro; but 
from the innumerable figures, and the play of the limbs 
seen from below—legs and arms being more con- 
spicuous than bodies—the great artist was reproached 
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in his lifetime with having painted “un guazzetto di 
rane” (a hash of frogs). iere are several engrav- 
ings of this magnificent work; but those who would 
form a just idea of Correggio’s sublime conception and 
power of drawing should see some of the Cartoons pre- 
pared for the frescos and drawn in chalk by Correg- 
gio’s own hand. A few of these, representing chiefly 
angels and cherubim, were discovered a few years ago 
at Parma, rolled up in a garret: they were conveyed to 
Rome, thence brought to England by Dr. Braun, and 
they are now (or were very lately) in the possession of 
Mr. Herz of Great Marlborough Street. These heads 
and forms are gigantic, nearly twice the size of life ; yet 
such is the excellence of the drawing, and the perfect 
grace and sweetness of the expression, that they strike 
the fancy as sublimely beautiful, without giving the 
slightest impression of exaggeration or effort. Our 
artists who are preparing cartoons for works on a large 
seale could have no finer studies than these grand 
fragments, ernanations of the mind and creations of the 
hand of one of the most distinguished masters in art. 
They show his manner of setting to work, and are in 
this respect an invaluable lesson to young painters. 

Correggio finished the dome of the cathedral] of Parma 
in 1530, and returned to his native town, where he 
resided for the remainder of his life. We find that in 
the year 1533 he was one of the witnesses to a miar- 
riage which was celebrated in the castle of Correggio, 
between | ppolito, Lord of Correggio, and son of Veronica 
Gam bara, the illustrious poetess (widow of Ghiberto da 
Correggio), and Chiara da Correggio his cousin. Cor- 
reggio’s presence on this occasion and his signature to 
the marriage deed prove the estimation in which he 
was held by his sovereigns. In the following year he 
had engaged to paint for Alberto Panciroli an altar- 
piece ; the subject fixed upon is not known, but it is 
certainly known that he received in advance, and 
before his work was commenced, twenty-five gold 
crowns. It was destined never to be begun, for soon 
after signing this agreement Correggio was seized with 
a malignant fever, of which he died after a few days 
illness, March 5th, 1534, in the 41st year of his age. 
He was buried in his family sepulchre in the Francis- 
can convent at Correggio; and a few words placed over 
his tomb merely record the day of his death; and his 
name and profession—* MarEstro ANTONIO ALLEGRI, 
DEPINTORE.” 

There is a tradition that Correggio was a self- 
educated painter; unassisted except by his own tran- 
scendent genius ; that he lived in great obscurity and 
indigence, and that he was il] remunerated for his 
works. And it. is further related, that having been 
ows in copper coin asum of sixty crowns for one of 

is pictures, he carried home this load in a sack on his 
shoulders, being anxious to relieve the wants of his 
family, and stopping, when heated and wearied, to re- 
fresh himself with a draught of cold water, he was seized 
with a fever, of which he died. Though this tradition 
has been proved tc be false, and is completely refuted 
by the circumstances of the last years of his life above 
related, yet the impression that Correggio died miser- 
ably and in indigence prevailed toa late period.* From 
whatever cause it arose it was early current. Annibal 
Carracci, writing from Parma fifty years after the 
death of Correggio, says, “I rage and weep to think 
of the fate of this poor Antonio; so great a man—if, 
indeed, he were not rather an angel in thie flesh—te be 
lost here, to live unknown, and to die unhappily !” 
Now he who painted the dome of the cathedral of 
Parma, and who stood by as one of the chosen witnesses 

* The death of Correggio is the subject of a very beautiful 
tragedy by CEhlenschlager, of which there is a critical account, 
with translations, in one of the early volumes of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’ 
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of the marriage of his sovereign, could not have lived 
unknown and unregarded ; and we have no just reason 
to suppose that this gentle, amiable, and unambitious 
man died unhappily. With regard to his deficient 
education, it appears certain that he studied anatomy 
under Lombardi, a famous physician of that time, and 
his works exhibit not only a classical and cultivated 
taste but a knowledge of the sciences—of optics, ma- 
thematics, perspective, and chemistry, as far as they 
were then carried. His use and skilful posparation 
of rare and expensive colours imply neither poverty 
nor ignorance. His modest, quiet, amiable temper 
and domestic habits may have given rise to the report 
that he lived neglected and obscure in his native city ; 
and he had not, like other great masters of his time, an 
academy for teaching, = a retinue of scholars to 
spread his name and contend for the supremacy of 
their master. Whether Correggio ever visited Rome 
isa point undecided by any evidence for or against, 
and it is most probable that he did not. It is said that 
he was at Bologna when he saw Raphael's ‘ St. Cecilia,’ 
and, after contemplating it for some time with admira- 
tion, he turned away exclaiming, ‘‘and I too am a 
painter (anch’io sono pittore)!” an anecdote which 
shows that, if unambitious and unpresuming, he was 
not without a consciousness of his own merit. 

The father of Correggio, Pellegrino Allegri, who 
survived him, repaid the twenty-five gold crowns 
which his son had received in advance for work he did 
not live to complete. ‘The only son of Correggio,Pom- 
ponio Quirino Allegri, became a painter, but never 
attained to any great reputation, and appears to have 
been of a noes A restless disposition. 





THE TARANTULA SPIDER.—No. I. 


Tue Tarantula, or Tarentula, is a large spider, first 
observed in the neighbourhood of Taranto in Italy, 
and which has become celebrated on account of the 
power it was supposed to possess of inflicting a fatally 
venomous wound—the effects of which were only to 
be cured by music. There is much that is interesting 
both in the fabulous and the real history of this spider, 
and we shall therefore separate the one from the 
other, presenting our readers first with the fable, 
secondly with the fact. 

The fable runs thus:—During the summer months, 
when the Italian a often sleep in the open fields, 
they are peculiarly subject to the bite, or rather to the 
wound, of the tarantula. Women also, who travel 
through the country bare-footed, gathering medicinal 
herbs, suffer in the same way. The creature pierces 
the skin with its forceps, and at that instant injects 
from its mouth a poison into the wound. The bite 
occasions a pain Jike that of the sting of a bee or an 
ant, but in a few hours the effects become serious. 
The patient feels a numbness, and the part affected 
exhibits a small livid circle, which soon becomes a 
very painful tumour. Sadness and difficulty of breath- 
ing speedily ensue, the pulse grows feeble, the senses 
fail; and unless some method of relief can be fuund, 
the patient dies. All these symptoms vary according 
to the species of tarantula from which the wound has 
been received, or the particular constitution of the 
person attacked. A curious train of symptoms is 
recorded as occurring, under varying forms, in the 


case of each individual. The patient sees a thousand 


phantoms, consisting either of delightful or of horrible 
images. One man will be military-mad, calling out 
for the noise of trumpets and drums, and the power 
of swords ; another will delight in slow and gracefu 
movements, as walking majestically, bowing, and 
dancing slow tunes; ove will insist on having trick- 
ling streams of water always before him; another is 
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not happy out of the sight of green leaves. Amidst 
these particular symptoms there is a generally pre- 
vailing one of dislike for certain colours, as black and 
blue, and an affection for certain others, as white, red, 
and green. 

Medicine has been consulted in vain to discover a 
remedy ; cordials, sudorifics, and various applications 
to the wound were of no avail: “a thing that avails 
infinitely more is what reason could never have dis- 
covered—mustc.” 

As soon as the patient has lost his sense and motion 
a musician tries several tunes on an instrument; and 
when be has hit on one whose modulations agree with 
the patient, the latter is immediately seen to make a 
faint motion : his fingers first begin to move in cadence, 
then his arms, then his legs, and by degrees bis whole 
body; at length he rises on his feet, and begins to 
dance; his strength and activity still increasing. 
Some will continue the dance for six hours without 
intermission. 

After this the patient falls exhausted, and is put to 
bed until he is judged sufficiently recruited to bear 
similar exertion. He is then called from his bed by 
the same tune, and renews his dance with the utmost 
energy. This exercise continues at intervals for six 
or seven days at least; at the end of which period the 
patient finds himself utterly exhausted and unable to 
dance any Jonger. This is a sign that his cure is com- 
plete; for as long as the poison continued to act, he 
would dance, if called by the power of music to do so, 
until he died from mere loss of strength. 

On his gp the patient awakes, as if from a pro- 
found sleep, without any remembrance of what has 
passed, or any knowledge of his extraordinary dance. 
Sometimes, = he has not received a complete cure, 
a melancholy gloom hangs over his mind; he shuns 
the sight of men, and seeks water, and if he be not 
carefully looked after, he throws himself into some 
river. If he do not die, the fit returns at that time 
twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. 
Some have had returns regularly for twenty or thirty 
years, The tunes which are so efficacious in the cure 
of this strange malady are of the most lively and ener- 

etic description. Each tarantula, according to the 
able, has his own particular tune, and the musician 
has to discover what it is before he can be of any use 
to the afflicted person. But if he can once hit upon 
the fortunate strain, not only does the patient get up 
and dance to the sound ofl stp instrument, but the 
tarantula itself dances al] the while to the same air 
with the person bitten. 

The accounts from which we have pe ge this 
fable were given by Balgivi in 1696, and by M. Geof.- 
frey in 1702. We find the latter writer gravely ro- 
pounding a theory on the subject of the bite and its 
cure. He conceives that the poisonous juice injected 
by the tarantula may give the nerves a degree of ten- 
sion greater than is natural to them, or than is propor- 
tionate to their functions, and hence may arise a 
privation of knowledge and motion. But at the same 
time this tension, equal to that of some strings of an 
instrument, puts the nerves in unison to certain tones, 
and obliges them to shake, after being agitated by the 
undulations and vibrations of the air proper to those 
tones. And hence this wonderful cure by music; the 
nerves, thus restored to their motion, call back the 
spirits thither, which before had abandoned them. 
On the same principles the patient’s aversion to colours 
is accounted for. The tension of the nerves, even out 
of the paroxysm, being different to what it is in the 
natural state, the vibrations those colours occasion in 
the fibres of the brain are contrary to their disposition, 
and occasion dissonance, the effect of which is pain. 

Other writers have given opinions of a similar cha- 
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racter, and it is remarkable that men of reputed 
learning and skill were for a long time contented to 
search for theories to account for these fables, rather 
than to sift the whole affair, and to test by experiments 
the accuracy of the story. At length the common 
sense of medical men was no longer to be imposed on, 
and some investigations made Y a Dr. Seras, com- 
pletely opened the eyes of the Neapolitan physicians. 
A positive contradiction to the statements made by 
Balgivi and others, was given by Dr. Civillo, Professor 
of Natural History at the university of Naples. This 
gentleman had an opportunity of observing the effects 
of the spider's bite in the province of Taranto, where 
it is found in great abundance. He affirms that the 
surprising cure of the bite of the tarantula by music 
has not the least truth in it; and that it is only an 
invention of the people who want to get a little money 
by dancing when they say the tarantisim is upon them. 
The heat of the climate is likely, in the opinion of this 
writer, to warm their imaginations, and to throw them 
into a delirium, which may in some measure be cured 
by music; but after repeated experiments with the 
tarantula, noother effect has occurred to either men or 
animals than a slight inflammation of the wounded 
part, which goes off after a time without the applica- 
tion of any remedy. In Sicily, where the summers 
are still warmer, the tarantula is never dangerous, and 
music is never employed for the cure of the pretended 
tarantism. And in the province where it has appeared, 
through the craft of the peasantry, to be a real dis- 
order, it is daily losing ground, and will soon cease to 
gain credit from any one. Nevertheless it is very 
meme that the disease feigned by the peasants may 
rave been copied in the more striking symptoms from 
some complaint of a similar nature with St. Vitus’s 
dance, which may have existed quite independently of 
the influence of the spider. 





SPURS. 


Tue time when spurs were invented or first introduced 
is unknown. “Common sense points out that they 
must be nearly coeval with the art of riding on horse- 
back; a man kicking a dull or tired horse would soon 
discover he stood in need of a more powerful stimulus 
than his heels; and it does not seem to require any 
extraordinary effort of genius to invent and fix to the 
feet some kind of spur or goad.” (Grose.) 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with the use of 
spurs, and had coverings for their legs similar to our 
boots; indeed, the leathern boot with its top turned 
over the calf of the leg, appears on one of the young 
horsemen among the Elgin Marbles. 

That the Romans had spurs, at least as early as the 
Augustan age, is proved by the testimony of several 
writers, such as Virgil, Livy, Plautus, and others. 
Cicero uses the word calcar to signify a spur: he also 
uses it metaphorically, as “this man wants a bridle, 
that one a spur,” intimating that one was too quick and 
the other too slow. It is also used metaphorically by 
English writers: thus Spenser in ‘The Teares of the 
Muses,’ says— 

“ Or who would ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive in virtue others to excel ; 
If none should yield him his deserved meed, 
Due praise, that is the spur of doing well ?” 

It has been considered remarkable that among the 
many equestrian figures of the ancient Romans that 
have been preserved, none of the riders are represented 
with spurs; but it has been explained that the Romans 
did not use boots similar to ours, but rode as the 
Asiatics usually do at this time, in a kind of sandals 
and pantaloons, on the furmer of which spurs could 
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not be conveniently fixed. The stirrup used by the 
natives of Asia is of a very different form from the 
European one, being oblong and nearly the length of 
the foot, with a ridge on cach side. From the re- 
semblance to some of their dishes, it is called by the 
same name, “ Ruckab.” On the hinder part of this 
stirrup, which comes under the heel, a spike is often 
fixed, which answers the purpose of our spur. 

The equestrian figures on the great seals of most of 
our kings and ancient barons from the Conquest to the 
time of Edward III., are represented with spurs con- 
sisting of only one point, somewhat resembling the 

affe with which fighting cocks are armed. Mont- 

aucon says that the ancient spurs were small points 

of iron fastened to a little plate of metal fixed to the 
shoe in the side of the heel, and that in his time the 
peasants of France wore such. To such a description 
of spur does he suppose reference to be made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ix. 5: “Jt is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks.” A similar expression is used 
by Terence, who says, “Contra stimulum ne calces.” 
Montfaucon also gives a drawing of an ancient spur 
consisting of a point fixed to an iron semicircle, con- 
trived so as tohook upon the shoe. Such a description 
of spur is given in Fig. i; it hasan ornamental masque 
Fig. 1. 








at the crooked end; but its antiquity has been ques- 
tioned. Caylus has published an ancient bronze spur 
composed of a solid point fixed upon a semicircle, the 
extremities of which are pierced to receive the thongs 
which fastened the spur to the foot. 

Blount mentions spur consisting of only one point, 

but of great length and thickness, which he calls a 
pryck, and cites a charter of 1 Richard II. of certain 
lands held by Sir Nicholas de Langforde in Kin-vald- 
mersh, Derby, by the service of finding one horse, one 
sack, and one pryck for the king’s wars in Wales. He 
likewise adds that this sort of spur was worn by a bod 
of light horsemen in the reign of Henry VIII, thence 
called prickers. But Mr. Grose thinks it doubtful 
whether the pryck mentioned in this and other charters 
does not mean a goad, such as is used for driving 
oxen. 
This description of spur, consisting of a single point 
or pryck, is found on many of our ancient monuments 
A very elegant specimen, taken from the figure of the 
Earl of Cornwall in Westminster Abbey, is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4 is a representation of a spur discovered in 
the year 1787, by some workmen while quarrying for 
stone at Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. In the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for that year, it is described 
in the following terms :—* The spur is of cast-copper, 
and has been gilt, which is still visible in the engraved 
strokes of the mosaic. Instead of a rowel at the neck, 
there is a pointed knob much blunted by the hand of 
time. The place where it was dug up is part of the 
site of the old castle. Saer de Quincy, Earl of Wins 
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chester, defended this castle against King Henry III., 
but it was taken and rased to the ground by nulf, 
Earl of Chester, anno 1217. This spur pro ably be- 
longed to some knight or other warrior then present, 
who during the siege might be slain, and buried on 
the spot, as was the custom, in his boots and spurs.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his graceful poem of the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ seems to have armed the heel of his hero 
with the single-pointed spur :— 


* Stand, Bayard, stand! The steed obey’d, 
With arching neck and bended head, 
And glancing eye and quivering ear, 
As if he loved his lord to hear. 

No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Turn’d on the horse his armed heel, 
And stirr’d his courage with the steel 
Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

The rider sat erect and fair, 

Then, like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth launch'd, along the plain they go. 
They dash’d that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie’s hill they flew ; 

Still at the gallop prick’d the knight; 
His merry-men follow’d as they might.” 


(To be continued.) 





Gigantic Donkeys—I must not omit to mention, in reference 
to Malta, the gigantic donkeys we constantly meet with, as the 
original breed comes from thence, where the | t are still to 
be found. Those seen about the streets of Valetta vary from 
thirteen co fourteen hands high. One was brought for us to look 
at the other day, bred at Gozo, full fourteen hands, although only 
three years old, and for which the owner asked two hundred dol- 
lars, or forty pounds. Its coat was beautifully soft and glossy ; 
and, were it not for its shape and long ears, one would scarcely 
have imagined it to be related to the poor degraded donkeys of 
our clime.—Mrs. Griffith's Journey. 


Combats.—A wall of earth is raised three or four 

French feet wide, and five or six high. The two erous 
beasts meet one another face to face, on opposite sides of the 
wall, each having a couple of riders, that the place of the man 
who sits on the shoulders, for the purpose of guiding the elephant 
with a large iron hook, may immediately be supplied, if he 
should be thrown down. The riders animate the elephants either 
by soothing words or by chiding them as cowards, and urge them 
on with their heels, until the poor creatures a h the wall, 
and are brought to the attack. The shock js Auge were an 

surprising tnat ever survive the dreadful wou 

aa Wow nflicted with thet teeth, their heads, and their trunks. 
There are frequent pauses during the fight; it is suspended and 
renewed ; the mud wall being at length thrown down, the 
stronger or more pemengeese Sema panes on and attacks his 
opponent, and putting him to ight, pursues and fastens Gps 
him with so much obstinacy that the animals can be separated 
otily by means of cherkys, or fire-works, which are made to ex- 
plode een them; for they are naturally timid, and have a 
momen | dread of are which is the reason why elephants have 
used with so very little advantage in armies since the use 

of fire-arms. The boldest come from Ceylon, but none are em- 
ployed in war which have not been regularly trained and accus- 
tomed for years to the discharge of muskets close to their 
heads, and the bursting of crackers between their legs.— Knight's 

Elephant.’ 
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Flax-Cultivation.—The advantages resulting from flax-culti- 
vation are daily becoming more highly yb accep in Ireland, 
where the quantity grown has more than doubled within the last 
py eal Be rd cxpeualy tee as dais ot comaing 
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a farm, however small, on which flax is not grown, and it is 
held to be the most profitable of all their crops. In addition to 
the profit which in a pecuniary sense would arise from the culti- 
vation of flax in this country, another very important advantage 
would be obtained, for it would afford a large amount of em- 
ployment, more especially for females, in those rural districts 
where employment is at mt most needed. The vatious 
operations connected with the management of flax require many 
hands, and much of the work may be performed by females. If 
flax were ly grown, employment at once suitable and pre- 
fitable would be found in its preparation for the female popula- 
tion of our villages and rural parishes, without resorting to 
common field-labour, as they are now too often compelled to do; 
and this would doubtless be a great benefit, socially and morally. 
Our rural population is generally found to be most abundant, 
and not unfrequently most in excess, in those districts where 
the farms ate small; and it is to these districts that the culti- 
vation of flax is more especially suited, and where it would 
confer the greatest benefit. The farms in Belgium are univer- 
sally small, from 20 to 50 acres being about the average, but 
many are under 10 acres. In Ireland the holdings are likewise 
small; and in both countries the population is great in proportion 
to the area. In both countries likewise the cultivation of flax is 
found to ae, henly profitable, and to afford beneficial employ- 

people. Ido not mean to discuss the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of large and small farms; but I 
may veriture to remark, that neither small farms exclusively nor 
large farms exclusively, appear to me to be desirable, but rather 
an admixture of both. By such admixture, a gradation of em. 
ployment is found for different degrees of farming skill and 
capital, and a stimulus to exertion is held out to the man with 
small beginnings, who may hope, as his knowledge and his 
means increase, to rise progressively in his profession, from a 
farm of 20 to one of 50 and 100 acres. If farms were either all 
large, or all small, this incentive to exertion would be wanting. 
If small, there would be no room for improvement or extension ; 
and if large, the man of slender means, however skilful and 
industrious, would look hopelessly above him: there would be 
no intermediate steps, no gtadatién by which he might hope to 
climb upwards to a farm of 100, 200, or 500 acres; and he 
would too probably sink back into inertness, if not into despond- 
ency. A variety in the size of farms, proportioned to the various 
amounts of skill and capital of the farmers, appears therefor: 
the most desirable for all classes. This variety exists, with few 
exceptions, throughout . England, and coupled with the circum- 
stances of our rural population, cannot but be considered as 
favourable to the introduction of flax culture. The Belgians 
and Dutch are very skilful in the cultivation of flax, and Fle- 
mish flax bears a high price in the market. In Ireland until 
recently, the cultivation was much neglected, and the flax raised 
was of a very inferior quality. This was not so much owing to 
the inferior nature of the plant, as to the mode of managing it 
after it was drawn; and the society which was established a few 
years ago in the north of Ireland for encouraging the growth and 
improving the preparation of flax, directed its earliest attention 
to correct this defective management. They brought over skilful 
cultivators from Belgium to instruct the people; and errverts, 
finding that this was not sufficient for the purpose, they selectec 
a number of intelligent young men, and sent them to Belgium 
to learn the Flemish mode of cultivating and preparing the flax ; 
and the result has been, that not only bas the quantity of flax 
grown greatly increased since the society commenced its opera- 
tions, but the quality of the flax has likewise greatly improved ; 
and Ireland may now look forward, at no very distant day, tu 
produce as much as she requires of this the great staple of her 
manufactures. Can we doubt that what has thus, it may be 
said within a recent iod, been done in Ireland, ought also to 
be done in England? The soil and climate are at least as 
favourable for the growth of flax here as they are there, or as 
they are in either Holland or Belgium. Instractors may readily 
be obtained from either of these countries, or persons might be 
sent from hence to learn the various and on their return 
they might impart instructions to others. The result would, I 
am confident, amply repay the outlay by the benefits it would 
confer, and the art once acquired would not be in danger of 
being lost.— From a ren G. Nicholls, Esq., in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural 
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